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avenues; while the height of the walls and 
the size and number of pagodas rising above 
them, accord with the extent of a large 
city, and the devotion of the people of 
that benighted land to the worship of their 
idols. 


The course of the Canal along the city 
wall is in view, with specimens of some of 
the various boats which navigate it. 

The grand Canal of China is one of the 
objects which naturally excite our most live- 
ly curiosity. So much have we to do with 
works of this kind of late years in our own 
country, and so manifest are the advantages 
which they afford, that we feel qualified to 
judge of them, while we are eager to learn 
the details of their construction, use, and 
management in foreign lands, and especially 
among a people so peculiar as the Chinese. 

The canal of China extends from Lintsing- 
chow, in Shantung, beyond the Yellow River, 
and has for its principal feeder, the Hunho, 
which pours in its waters on the summit lev- 
el. What is very remarkable, this stream 
comes in with such force, that after striking 
against a bulkhead of solid stone-work, it 
divides, and Hows in both directions in a cur- 
reut. 

In a Chinese manuscript volume, written 
by a \ ongol historian, named Raschid ud- 
den, A. D., 1307, and translaied by Messrs. 
Von Hammer & Klaproth, gives the follow- 
ing description of it:—‘‘ Ships can navigate 
it; and it is furty days’ journey in length. 
When the ships arrive at the sluices, they 
are raised up, whatever be their size, by 
means of machines, and then they are let 
down on the other side into the waier.”’ This, 
according to the accounts given by the En- 
glish ambassadors who navigated it on their 
way to Peking, is an accurate description of 
the practice at the present day. 

We copy the following from the work of 
Gov. Davis of Hong Kong. 

‘‘ Many persons, and among the rest Dr. 
Abel, have not been disposed to estimate very 
highly the labor and ingetuity displayed in 
the construction of that artificial chaunel. He 
observes, ‘This famous monument of indus- 
try, considered simply as a channel of com- 
munication between <ifferent parts of the 
empire, appears to have been somewhat over- 
rated as an example of the immense power 
of human labor and of human art. In every 
part of its course it passes through alluvial 


suil, readily penetrated by the tools of work- 
men, and is intersecied by numerous streams. 
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It would be difficult to find any part of it car- 
ried through twenty miles of country unaided 
by tributary rivers. The sluices which keep 
its necessary level are of the rudest construc- 
tion: buttresses formned of blocks uf stone, 
with grooves fitted with thick planks, are the 
only locks of the Imperial canal. It is neither 
carried through any mountain nor over any 
valley.” Much of this is certainly true, and 
confirmed by the observation of Du Halde, 
that ‘inall that space there were neither hills, 
quarries, nor rocks, Which gave the workmen 
any trouble either to level or to penetrate.’ 
But if the canal is admitted to be a work of 
high national utility in more lights than one, 
the simplicity of the means by which the end 
was attained can scarcely be considered to 
derogate {rom its merit: it would seem, on 
the contrary, to be a proof of the sagacity 
with which the plan was formed. 

The following account of the process of 
crossing the Yellow river, at the point 
where it is intersected by the canal, is 
given from two unpublished journals of the 
last English embassy, ‘On our le(t (proceed- 
ing south) was a streag called the New Salt 
river, which, like the canal, opened into the 
Yellow river; and on our right we had for 
several days, very close to us, the Yellow 
river itself, which, just before this point of 
junction with the canal, suddenly turns north- 
eastward, afier having run ina south-easterly 
direction. When we had been a short time 
at anchor, during which interval some of the 
chief mandarins visited the ambassador, we 
all got under weigh, and prepared to cross the 
famous Hoang-ho. All the boats on entering 
the river, struck right across the stream with- 
out observing any order, and gained the op- 
posite bank i less than ao hour. ‘Lhe wea- 
ther being fine and moderate, aud the water 
perfectly smooth, our boaimen were not su 
particular in the observance of their ceremo- 
nies and libations on the passage of the river 
as those of the last enibassy ; but every buat, 
I believe, burnt a few pieces of gilt’ paper, 
and let off a volley of crackers in bhowor of 
the occasion. ‘Ihe breadth of the river in 
this part was about three quarters of a mile 
per hour, but the water not much more mud- 
dy or yellow at this point than it has been 
observed in the Peiho and elsewhere. 

The stream was certainly violent, and car- 
ried us down a considerable disiance beture 
we could reach the opposite bank, which was 
lined with a great number of buats, of various 
shapes and dimensions, some of them being 
coustrucied exactly in the form of oblong 
boxes. Many of these were stationary, and 
laden with the straw or stalk of the Aolcus 
sorghum, and with cuarse reeds, ready to be 
transported to different paris of the river 
and canal for the repair of the banks. ‘This 
assemblage of buats, though the greatest we 
have yet noticed in this part of China, bore 
no comparisou to what nay be daily seen in 
the river of Canton. When the current had 
carried us down some distance to the east- 
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ward, we had a mile or two to re-ascend the 
river, before we came to the opening through 
which we Were to pursue our route to the 
south; and the passage in the vicinity of the 
bak, to which we kept on account of the 
current, Was so obstructed with boats, that 
this was not effected under four hours from 
our first getting nnder weigh. ‘Ihe worst 
part was now to come in passing through a 
siuice, on the hither side of which the water, 
which had been contined in its passage 
through the abutments, raged;with such fury 
as to suck down large floating substances in its 
eddies. ‘This sluice upon a large scale was 
near one hundred yards across, and through 
itihe waters rushed into the river ata rate 
of not less than seven or eight miles an hour. 
The projecting banks at the sides were not 
constructed of stone-work, but entirely of 
the straw or reeds already mentioned, with 
earth intermixed, and strongly bound with 
cordage. 

Through this opening or sluice, and in 
close contact with the bank on our left, our 
boats were successively dragged forward by 
ropes communicating with several large wind- 
lasses, Which were worked upon the bank; 
by these means the object was slowly accom- 
plished, without the least damage or accident. 
Afier thus effecting a passage through the 
siuice, we found ourselves nearly in sull wa- 
ier; not yet, however, in the southern divi- 
sion of the great canal, as we had expected, 
but in the main stream of another large river, 
hardly inferior in breadth to that which we 
had quitted. We were told it communicated 
at no great distance with the great lake 
Hoong-tse Hooo, to the right of our course. 
The stream by which this lake discharges its 
waters into the Yellow river is marked in all 
ihe maps of China, but represented as totally 
distinct and unconnected with the grand canal. 
it seems evident, therefore, that the course of 
the navigation has been Jatterly altered here, 
either from the overflowing of the Yellow 
river, or some other cause. That a change 
has taken place hereabouts seems indicated 
by the name ‘The Salt river,’ on the other 
side of the main stream of the Hoang-ho. 


Entered the southern division of the grand 
canal. A great deal of iabor and contrivance 
has been employed here in constructing the 
embaukments and regulating the course of 
the waiters. In the first place, two or three 
artificial bays or basins have been hollowed 
out in the oank of the river, where the boats 
proceeding to the southward, assemble in se- 
curity and wait their turn to pass. There 
are then (wo other barrow passes, or imper- 
fect sluices, subsequent to the first opening 
that leads from the river to the canal, having 
also broad basins between them, and embank- 
ments constructed as befcre, with the straw 
or reeds confined with cordage. The object 
of this repetition of sluices, with the basins 
between, seems in some degree similar to 
that of the locks on cur own canals.” 

For the internal commerce of the empire, 
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the Chinese are rendered almost wholly in- 
dependent of ccast navigation by their Im- 
perial canal, which in point of extent and 
magnitude of undertaking, is, as well as the 
great wall, unrivalled by any other works of 
the kind in the whole world. The canal was 
principally the work of Kobblai Khan and 
his immediate successors of the Yuen race. 


The two principal rivers of Ch'na occupy 
a very high rank in the geographical history 
of the globe. ‘Taking the ‘lhames as a unit, 
Major Rennel estimated the proportions of 
the Yangtse-keang and Yellow river at fitieen 
and a half and thirteen and a half respective 
ly, and they are secondary only to the Ama- 
zon and the Mississippi. ‘lhe Yangtse-keang, 
the river, or the * Son of the sea,” has Leen 
by some people styled the Blue river, but 
there is no such nawe for it in Chinese. It 
rises in Kokonor, the country between Thibet 
and China, not far from the sources of the 
Yellow river; turning suddenly south, it 
makes an abrupt bend through the provinces 
of Yun-nan and See-chuen, where it takes 
the name of the “ Golden-sanded river ;” and 
then flowing north-east and east, it subse- 
quently makes a gentle bend southward, and 
receives the superfluous waters of the Tong- 
ting Hoo, the largest lake of China; thence, 
in its course towards the sea, it serves as a 
discharger to another large lake, the Poyang 
Hoo, in Keang-sy province; after which it 
runs nearly north-east, and flows past Nan- 
king into the ocean, which it reaches exactly 
under the thirty second parallel of latitude, 
This great stream runs with such a strong 
and prevailing ebb, that Lord Amherst’s em- 
bassy found great difficulty in sailing up its 
course towards the Poyang lake, being nnable 
to make any way at all, except with a strong 
north-easterly breeze. ‘The flood tide was 
felt no higher than Kua-chow, below Nan- 
king. 

The yellow river rises also in ihe count 
of Kokenor, but soon turning as abrubily north 
as the Keang does south, i! passes across the 
great wall, aud makes an elbow round the 
lerritory of the Ortous; passing back again 
across the wall, it flows due south, and forms 
the boundary of Shan-sy and Sliensy ; whence 
it turns sharply eastward and reaches the sea 
in latitude 34°. From the excessive rapidity 
of its stream, this river is nearly unnavigable 
through its greater length. In the old maps 
of China, the yellow river has been repre- 
sented as flowing into the Gulf of Pechele, 
north of the Shantung promentory. If then, 
in the construction of the canal under Kob- 
blai Khan, its ancient course was turned, it is 
possible that this violence to nature has ucca- 
sioned the constant recurrence of the dread- 
ful accidents which attend the bursting of its 
artificial, but ill-consiructed, banks and dikes. 
lt is a source of perpetual anxiety and heavy 
expense to the government, and there is a tax 
on the Hong merchants at Canton, expressly 
on this account. Yellow river is so called 
from the quantity of mud which it contains. 
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Captain Fremont’s Second Exploring Ex- 
peditione 


Captain Freemont departed on his second 
expedition from the little town of Kansas, on 
the Missouri frontier, on the 29th of May, 
1843. His party consisted principally of 
Creole and Canadian French, and Americans, 
amounting in all to thirty-nine men; among 
whom were several of those who had accom- 
panied him on his former tour. Mr. Thomas 
Fitzpatrick was selected as the guide, and 
Mr. Charles Preuss was associated with the 
the expedition as before. The party were 
armed generally with Hall’s carbines, and 
were furnished with a brass twelve-pound 
howitzer. The camp equipage and provi- 
sions were transported in twelve carts, each 
drawn by two mules, and a light coloured 
wagon, mounted on springs, conveyed the in- 
struments. 


“‘I'o make the exploration as useful as 
possible, I determined,” says Captain Fre- 
mont, “in conformity with my general in- 
structions, to vary the route to the Rocky 
Mountains from that followed, in the year 
{842. The route then was up the Valley of 
Great Platte river to the South Pass, in north 
latitude 42°; the route now determined on 
was up the valley of the Kansas river, and to 
the head of the Arkansas, and to some pass 
in the mountains, if any could be found, at the 
sources of that river. 

By making this deviation from the former 
route, the problem of a new road to Oregon 
and California, in a climate more genial, 
might be solved, and a better knowledge ob- 
tained of an important river and the country 
it draincd, while the great object of the ex- 
pedition would find its commencement at the 
termination of the former, which was at that 
great gate in the ridge of the Kocky Moun- 
tains ealled the South Pass and on the lofty 
peak of the mountain which overlooks it, 
deemed the highest peak in the ridge, and 
from the opposite sides of which four great 
rivers take their rise, and flow to the Pacific, 
or the Mississippi.” 

The route appears to have been for many 
days through a pleasant and level prairie 
country, intersected with numerous streams, 
in general well tmbercd on their margin with 
ash, elm, cotton-wood, and very large oak. 
This agreeable state of things did not, how- 
ever, long continue. 

‘Shortly after leaving our encampment on 
the 26th of June, bare sand hills every where 
surrounded us in the undulating ground, and 
the plants peculiar to a sandy soil made their 
appearance in abundance.” 

The forth of July was spent at Vrain’s fort, 
in latitude 40 deg. 16 min. 52 sec. north, and 
longitude west 105 deg. 12 min. 23 sec. 

‘The party were in the neighborhood of 
Pike’s peak on the 1lth of July. We are 
told respecting the country through which 
they were now travelling, that— 

** With occasional exceptions, comparative- 
ly so very small as not to require menuoning, 
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‘these prairies are every where covered with 
ajclose and vigorous growth of a great variety 
grasses, among which the most abundant is 
the buffalo grass, (sesleria dactyloides.) Be- 
tween the Platte and Arkansas rivers, the 
soil is excellent, admirably adapted to wgricul- 
tural purposes, and would support a large ag- 
ricultural and pastoral population. 


Throughout the western half of the plain 
bottom lands, bordered by bluffs, vary from 
five to five hundred feet in height. In all 
this region the timber is entirely confined to 
the streams.” 


On the 17th of July Captain Fremont visit- 
the celebrated Springs, from which the Buil- 
ing Springs’ river takes its name, and gives 
the following graphic sketch of their locality : 

* Leaving the camp to follow slowly, | rode 
abead in the afternoon in search of springs. 
In the mean ime, the clouds, which had been 
cathered all the afternoon over the mountains, 
began to roll down their sides; and a storm 
so violent burst upon me, that it appeared | 
had entered the store-house of the thunder 
storms. I continued, however, to ride along 
up the river until about sunset, and was be- 
ginning to be doubtful of finding the springs 
before the next day, when | came suddenly 
upon a large smooth rock, about twenty yards 
in diameter, where the water from several 
springs was bubbling and boiling up in the 
midst of a white incrustation with which it 
had covered a portion of the rock.—As this 
did not correspond with a description given 
me by the hunters, [ did not stop to tasie the 
water, but dismounting, walked a litthe way 
up the river, and passing through a narrow 
thicket of shrubbery, bordering upon the 
stream, stepped directly upon a huge while 
rock, at the fuot of which the river, already 
become a torrent, foamed along, broken by a 
small fall. A deer which had been drinking 
at the spring was startled at my approach, 
and springing across the river, bounded off 
up the monntain. In the upper part of the 
rock which had apparently been formed by a 
deposition, was a beautiful white basin over- 
hung by currant bushes, in which the cold 
clear water bubbied up, kept in constant mo- 
tion by the escaping gas and overfiowing the 
rock which it had almost entirely covered 
with a smooth crust of glistening white. I 
had all day refrained from drinking, reserving 
myself for the spring ; and as ] could not be 
more wet than the rain had already made me, 
I lay down by the side of the basin and drank 
heartily of the delighiful water, immediaiely 
at the foot of lofty mountains, beautifully um- 
bered, which sweep closely round, shutting 
up the little valley in a kind of cove. As it 
was beginning to grow dark, 1 rode quickly 
down the river, on which | found the camp a 
few miles below. 

July 20.—We continued our march up the 
stream, along a green sloping bottom, between 
pine hills on the one hand, and the wain Black 
hills on the other, towards the ridge which 
separates the waters of the Pilate from those 
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of the Arkansas. As we approached the di- 
viding the ridge, the whole valley was fa. 
diant with flowers: blue, pink, white, scarlet, 
and purple vied with each other in splendor. 
Esparcette was one of the highly enaracteris- 
tic plants, and a bright looking Hower (gait- 
lasdia aristata) was very frequent; but the 
most abundant plant along our road to-day 
was geranium maculalum, which is the cha- 
racteristic plant on this portion of the dividing 
grounds. Crossing to the waters of the 
Platte, fields of blue flax added to the mag- 
nificence of this mountain garden; this was 
occasionally four feet in height, which was a 
luxuriance of growth that I rarely saw this 
almost universal plant attain throughout the 
journey. 

‘The party were on the 3d of August on a 
fork of the Laramie river, in latitude 41 deg. 
45 min. 59 sec., and longitude 106 deg. 47 
min. 25 sec. 

«“Acthis place (says Capt. F.) I became 
first acquainted with the yampah (anethun 
graveolens) Which J found our Snake woman 
engaged in digging in the low timbered bot- 
tom of the creek. Among the Indians along 
the Rocky Mountains, and more particularly 
among the Shoshonee, or Snake Indians, in 
whose teriitory it is very abuudant, this 1s 
considered the best among the roots used for 
food. To us, it was an interesting plant—a 
little between the savage and the civuiized 
lite. Here, among the Indians, its root is a 
common article of food, which they take 
pleasure in offering to strangers ; while with 
us, in a considerable portion of America and 
Europe, the seeds are used to flavor soup. It 
grows more abundantly, and in greater luxu- 
riance on one of the neighboring tributaries of 
the great Colorado than in any other part of 
this region ; and on that stream to which the 
Snakes are accustomed to resort every year 
to procure a supply of their favorite plant, 
they have bestowed the name of Yampah riv- 
er. Among the trappers it is generally known 
as Little Snake river. 

In the afternoon we took our way directly 
across the spurs from the point of the moun- 
tains Where we had several ridges to cross; 
aid although the road was rendered bad by the 
uature of the ground, it was made extremely 
rough by the stiff, tough bushes of artemesia 
tridentata, in this country commonly called 
sare, 

This shrub now began to make its appear- 
ance in compact fields; and we were about 
to quit for along time this country of excel- 
lent pasturage aud brilliant flowers. Ten or 
tweive buffalo bulls were seen during the af- 
ternoon ; and we were surprised by the ap- 
pearance of a large red ox. We gathered 
around him as if he had been an old acquain- 
lance, with all our domestic feelings as much 
awakened as if we had come in sight of an 
old farm house. He had probably made his 
escape from some party of emigrants on 
Green river: and witha vivid remembrance 
of some old green field, he was pursuing the 
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straightest course for the frontier that the 
country admitted. We carried him along 
with us asa prize; and when it was found 
in the morning that he had wandered off, I 
would not let him be pursued, for I would 
rather have gone through a starving of three 
entire days, than let him be killed, after he 
had successfully run the gauntlet so far among 
the Indians. I have been told by Mr. Bent’s 
people of an ox born and raised at St. Vrain’s 
fort, which made his escape from them, at 
Elm grove, near the frontier, having come in 
that year with the wagons. They were on 
their way out, and saw occasionally places 
where he had eaten and lain down to rest; 
but did not see him for about 700 miles, when 
they overtook him on the road, travelling 
along to the fort, having unaccountably es- 
caped Indians and every other mischance.” 


On the north fork of the Platte: 


“In the precipitous bluffs were displayed 
a succession of sirata contaiaing fossil vege- 
table remains and several beds of coal. In 
some of the beds the coal did not appear to 
be perfectly mineralized ; and in some of the 
Seams il was compact, and remarkably lus- 
trous. In these latter places, there were also 
thin layers of a very fine white salt, in pow- 
cers. 

On the 13th of August the expedition took 
its way along the upland, towards the divi- 
ding ridge which separates the Atlantic from 
the Pacific waters, and crossed it by a road 
some miles further south than the one we had 
fullowed on our return in 1842. We crossed 
very near the table mountain, at the southern 
extremity of the South Pass, which is nearly 
twenty miles in width, and already travelled 
by several different roads. Selecting as well 
as | could, in the scarcely distinguishable as- 
cent, what may be considered the dividing 
ridge in this remarkable depression of the 
mountain, I took a barometrical observation, 
which gave 7,499 feet from the elevation 
above the Gu'f of Mexico. You wiil remem- 
ber that in my repor: of 1842, I estimated the 
elevation of this pass at about 7,000 feet; a 
correct observation with a good barometer 
enables me to give it now with more preci- 
sion. lis impertance, as the great gate 
through which commerce and travelling may 
hereatter pass between the valley of the Mis- 
sissippi and the North Pacific, justifies a pre- 
cise notice of its locality and distance from 
leading points, in addition to this statement 
of its elevation. As stated in the report of 
1842, its latitude at the point where we 
crossed is 42 deg. 24 min. 32 sec, ; its longi- 
tude, 109 deg. 29 min. 00 sec.; its distance 
from the mouth of the Kansas, by the com- 
mon travelling route, 962 miles; from the 
mouth of the Great Platte, along the valley 
of that river, according to our survey of 1842, 
8S2 iw-/es; and its distance from St Louis 
about 4/0 miles more by the Kansas, and 
about 700 by the Great Platte route; these 
additions being steamboat conveyances in 
both instances. From this pass to the mouth 
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of the Oregon is about 1,400 miles by the 
common travelling route; so that, under a 
general point of view, it may be assumed to 
be about half way between the Mississippi and 
the Pacific ocean, on the con.mon travelling 
route. Followicg a hollow of a slight and 
easy descent, in which was very soon formed 
a little tributary to the Gulf of California, 
(for the waters which fiow west from the 
South Pass go to this Gulf.) we made our 
usual halt four miles from the pass, in |ati- 
tude by observation, 12 deg. 19 min. 53 sec. 
Entering here the valley of Green river—the 
great Colorado of the West—and inclining 
very much to the southward along the streams 
which form the Sandy river, the road led for 
several days over dry and level uninteresting 
plains ; to which a low, scrubby growth of 
artemisa gave a uniform dull srayish color ; 

and on the evening of the 25th we encamped 
in the Mexican territory, on the left bank of 
Green river, 69 miles from the South Pass, in 
longiiude 110 deg. 05 min. 05 sec., and lati- 
tude 41 deg. 53 min. 54 sec., distance, 1,031 
miles from the mouth of the Kansas. This 
is the emigrant road to Oregon, which bears 
much to the southward, to avoid the moun- 
tains about the western heads of Green river, 
the Rio Verde of the Spaniards.” 





AN UNEASY PREDICAMENT. 


We were the witnesses of a ludicrous in- 
cident which occurred in this city a few 
days since, for relating which we crave the 
indulgence of the gentleman di: rectly con- 
cerned—deeming it too good a joke to be 
lost. 

While sitting at our desk and laboring 
assiduously, wiih pen, scissors, and paste, 
to make out a readable paper for our pa- 
trons, we were suddenly “ frightened from 
our propriety” by the hasty entrance of a 
gentleman, exclaiming, “ For mercv’s sake, 
he!p me to see whiat’s the matier! [ve got 
some dreadful thing—scorpion or tarantu- 
la—in the leg of my pantaloons! Quick, 
quick—help me!” 

We instantly rose from our chair, haif 
fiightened ourselves. Our friend had bro. 
ken in suddenly and unexpectedly upon us, 
and was so wonderfully agitated, that we 
knew not whether he was indeed in his 
senses or not. We looked at him with a 
soit of suspicion mixed with dread. and 
hardly knew whether to speak with, or 
seize and confine him fora madman. ‘The 
latter we caine near attempting. ‘There he 
stood quivering a:d pale, with one hand 
tightly grasped upon a part of his panta- 
loons jus! in the Lollow of the knee. 

“ What's the mat er?” ut last asked we. 

“The matter!’ he exclaimed, * oh, help 
me !—l’ve pot 2 some:hing here, which just 
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ran up my leg! Some scorpion or lizard, 
I expect! Oh, I can’t let it go; I must hold 
it. Ah, there!” he shrieked, “I felt it 
move just then! Oh, these pants without 
straps! [’!l never wear another pair open 
at the bo'tom as long as [ live. Ah! I feel 
jt again !” 

“Feel what?” we inquired, standing at 
the same time at a respectful distance from 
the gentleman; for we had just been read- 
ing our correspondent’s letter about snakes, 
lizards, and tarantulas, and began to ima- 
gine some deadly insect or reptile in the 
leg of our friend’s large and unconfined 
pantaloons. 

‘| don’t know what it is,’ answered the 
gentleman; “ help me to see what itis. I 
was just passing that pile of old rubb‘sh 
there, in front of your office, and felt it dart 

my leg as quick as lightning,” and he 
ptt Ary, his fist still more tightly. If it 
had been the neck of an anaconda we be- 
lieve he would have squeezed it to a jelly. 

By this time two or three of the news- 
boys had come in; the clerks and packing 
boys hearing the outcry stopped working, 
and editors and all hands stood around the 
sufferer with looks of mingled sympathy 
and alarm. 

“ Bring a chair, Fritz,” said we, “ and 
let the gentleman be seated.” 

“Oh, I can't sit!’ said the gentleman ; 
“]T can’t bend my knee—if I do, it will 
bite or sting me; no | can’t sit!” 

“Certainly you can sit,’ said we; keep 
your leg st raight out, and we'll see what it 
is you've got.’ 

“ Well, let me give it ene more hard 
squeeze ; I’ll crush it to death,” said he, 
and again he put the force of an iron vice 
upon the thing. If i had any life, this 
last effort must have killed it. He then 
cautiously seated himself, holding out his 
leg as stiff and straight as a poker. A 
sharp knife was procured ; the pauts were 
cut open carefully, making a hole large 
enough to admit a hand; the gentleman 
put ona thick glove and Slowly inserted 
his hand, but he discovered nothing. We 
were all looking on in almost breathless 
silence to see the monstrous thing—what- 
ever it might be ; each ready 'O sCamper 
out of harm’s way should it be alive; when 
suddenly the gentleman became, if poss ible, 
more agitated than ever, [le eaclaime d, 
‘at's ‘anid my drawers. It's alive too—!] 
feel it!—Quick—I—give me the—knite 
again.”—Another incision was made. 
went the gentleinan’s gloved hundcnce more, 
and, lo! out came—an old stocking! 
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How the stocking ever got there we are 
unable to say; but there it certainly was ; 
and such a laugh as followed, we hav’nt 
heard for many a day. Our friend, we 
know, has told the joke himself, and must 
pardon us for doing so.—Though this is all 
about a stocking, we assure our readers it 
is no “ yarn.” —WN. O. Picayune. 





Large M ssof Naiive Copper and Silver. 
While the rich ores of Lake Superior are 

almost daily freighted to Boston, a rock of 
Metallic Copper and pure native Silver, 
weighing more than 1600 pounds, has found 
lis way to New Haven. This specimen, is 
said far to surpass, in beauty of form and 
rich display of silver on its surface, the one 
removed from the west fork of Ontonogon 
River a few years since, by Mr. Eldred, 
at an expense of $5,000, It was discovered 
by an lidian, named ‘Tousant Piquet, in the 
employ of Major J. B. Cambell, a few miles 
eastward of Elm River, on the Lake shore. 
It has, no doubt, for many years buffeted 
the waves of this inland ocean. Notwith- 
standing it was found loose amidst an as- 
semblage of porphyritic and granite bowl- 
ders, lodged upon the strata of red sand 
stone, dipping under the lake, still the ad- 
hesion of a portion of vein stone shows, 
evidently, that it was origina.ly an inhabi- 
tant of the adjacent Elm River hills, where 
regular veins, exhibiting native copper in 
place, may be seen, on lands secured by 
Messrs. Kinzie & Green. We are inform- 
ed by a gentleman, who has carefully ex- 
plored the copper region, that these loose 
masses of copper may be traced to their 
parent veins of calcareous spar and anal- 
cime in the conglomerate and red sand stone, 
and of Prehnite, Laumonite, and Datholite 
in the Trap. In this way, they become 
leaders or guides to the mineral contents of 
this region, which promises soon to be the 
United States what the Ural is to Russia— 
the seat of prodigious industry, and the 
source of inexhaustible mineral treasures. 
— New Hampshire paper. 
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An ImMENSE Horse.—Carter, the Lion 
King, “ has purchased the largest horse in 
England. He has named him ‘ General 
Washington.’’’ He is twenty hands high, 
and looks as large as an elephant. He is 
beautifully dappled—his mane is nearly 
four feet long; his tail sweeps the ground; 
he is perfectly formed, and is regarded as 
one of the finest specimens of the horse ever 
seen in Great Britain. He is only six years 
old; he will be exhibited shortly in London, 
and then sent to the United States. 
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AGRICULTURAL. 


PRUNING STONE FRUIT IN 
THE FALL. 

In the following article, taken from The 
Gardiner’s Chronicle, the writer contends 
that the autumn season is best in England ; 
yet we doubt whether his reasons will hold 
good in the drier climate and more frosty 
winters of this country; and we are still 
of opinion that the months of May and June 
are the best here for pruning peach as well 
as all other trees. 








“ Ttis a well known fact that just before 
or just as the leaves are falling in autumn, 
when sufficient sap is in motion, and in its 
downward course, a more speedy and per- 
fect cicatrization will be effected than in 
spring. ‘Those who have been in the habit 
of making cu'tings of shruls, &c., well 
know that if the cuttings are put in early in 
autumn, success is beyond a doubt, but if 
they are delaved until late in the secson, or 
until spring, that failure is as certain. In 
the former case a callosity is formed by the 
descending sap, and roots are eventually 
Sent out, anda plant is established; in the 
latter, ne cailosity is formed, and the cutting 
dies. It may be inferred from this, that the 
wounds are healed by the descending sap 
before the approach of winter; so much so, 
that no moisture can enter from without, 
and hence no injury can result from frost. 


There is another important consideration 
which must not be overlooked in favor of 
autumn pruning. In many parts of Eng. 
land the young wood of the peach does not 
ripen to the extremities, more particularly in 
wet seasons, and the consequence is that 
early frosts rend the bark in all directions, 
the sap escapes, and the unripened part of 
the shoot dies. ‘This is of common occur- 
rence. Were their shoots shertened in 
autumn instead of in spring, just while 
there is action enough left to heal the 
wounds perfectly, the declining energy of 
the tree would be economised , for instead 
of being uselessly exnended in assisting to 
repair the extremities of the shoots which 
are ultimately to be cut off, it would be hus- 
banded in the parts left, which would of 
course be greatly strengthened. and the buds 
would also assume a promiment, healihy 
and vigorous appearance. I[ am strongly of 
opinion that autumn is decidedly the best 
time for pruning every kind of stone fruit. 
for the reasons I have advanced.” —Selected. 





The bones of birds are hollow, and filled 
with air instead of marrow. 
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they are assembled in communities, as repre- 
sented in the engraving. 

In unsettled countries, these birds select a 
sheltered situation, under a projecting ledge 
of rock; but in eivilized districts, they have 
already evinced a predilection for the abodes 
of man, by building against the walls of 
houses, immediately under the eaves of the 
roof, though they have not in the least chang- 
ed their style of architecture. A nest from 
the latter situation is now before me: it is 
hemispherical, five inches wide at its trunca- 
ted place of attachment to the wal, from 
which it projects six inches, and consists ex- 
clusively of a mixture of sand and clay, lined 
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: on the inside with straw and dried grass, 
; negligently disposed for the reception of eggs. 
5: The whole external surface is roughened by 

f NESTS OF THE CLIFF SWALLOW. the projection of the various little pellets of 
bid This is one of the ingenious swallow tribe, earth which compose the substance. The 

| numbers of which are not less remarkable 2 SUOnee MS Bear the top, rounded, pro- 






jecling, and turning downward, so that the 
nest may be com;ared toa chymist’s retort, 
flattened on the side applied to the wall, and 
with the principal part of the neck broken 
off. So great is the industry of these inter- 
esting little architects, that this massive and 
commodious structure, is sometimes comple- 
ted in the course of three days. 

White, of Selborne, thus describes the 
building process of the window-swallow, or 
martin (Hirundo urbica). ‘* About the mid- 
die of May,” he says, “if the weather be 
fine, the martin begins to think in earnest of 
providing a mansion for its family. Thecrust 
or shell of this nest seems to be formed of 
such dirt or loam as comes most readily to 
hand, and is tempered and wrought together 
with little bits of straws, to render it tough 
and tenacious. As this bird often builds 
against a perpendicular wall without any 
projecting ledge under, it requires its utmost 
efforts to get the first foundation firmly fixed, 
so that it may safely carry the superstructure. 
On this occasion, the bird not only clings 
with its claws, but partly supports itself by 
strongly inclining its tail against the wall, 
making that a fulcrum; and, thus steadied, 
it works and plasters the materiais into the 


for the singularity of the places they choose 
for their nests, than for the peculiarity of the 
materials and forms of their nidification. 
Our bank swallows, the barn swallows and 
chimney swallows, are familiar to us from 
our childhood. In some other countries, va- 
rieties of the species present no less striking 
singularities. The following description of 
the bird and nests above depicted, we borrow 
from Bonaparte’s American Ornithology, vol. 
1. page 67. 
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The cliff-swallow (Hirundo fulva, Vrit- 
LoT,)is strikingly characterized ty having an 
even and not a forked tail, like its congeners. 
Instead of a white rump, like our window- 
swallow, it has an jiron-brown one, and the 
same color, but of a darker shade, under the 
chin, where our chimney-swallow is red, 
The upper part of the body, however, has 
the same glossy violet black, and the wings 
the same deep brown asthe former. ‘ This 
aclive little bird,” says Bonaparte, ‘is, like 
its congeners, almost continually on the wing, 
and feeds on flies and other insects while per- 
forming its erial evolutions. lis note is dif- 
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( face of the brick or stone. But then, that 
ferent from that of other swallows, and may 5» this work may not, While it is soft amd green, 
be well imitated by rubbing a moistened cork 2 pull itself down by lis own weight, the pro- 
around the neck of a bottle. ‘ihe speciesar-  ¢ videntarchiiect has prudence and forbearance 
rive in the west, from the south, early in enough not to advance her work too fast; 
April, and immediately begin to consiruet 2 but, building only in the morning, and by de- 
their symmetrical nests, which are perfected ¢ dicating the rest of the day wo food and 
by their united and industiious efforts. At $ amusement, gives it sufficient time to dry 
the dawn of day they commence their labors 2 and harden. About half an inch seems to be 
by collecting the necessary mud from the bor- ¢ 


a sufficient layer for a day. ‘Thus. caretul 
workmen, when they build mud walls, (in- 
formed at first, perhaps, by this little bird,) 
raise but a moderate layer at a time, and then 
desist, lest the work should become top-heavy, 
aiid so be ruined by its own weight. By this 
method, in about ten or twelve days, is forme 
eda hemispheric pest with a small aperwure 
towards the top, strong, compact, and warm, 
and perfectly fitted for all the purposes for 
which it was intended,”’ 


ders of the rivers and ponds adjacent, and 
they persevere in theit work uniil near mid- 
day, when they relinquish it for some hours, 
and amuse themseives by sporting in the air, ¢ 
pursuing insects, &c. As sovun as the nest } 
acquires the requisite firmness, it is comple- 
ted, and the female begins to deposite her 
eggs, four in number, which are white spotted 
with dusky brown. The nests are extremely 
Maa g friable, and will readily crumble to pieces; 
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THE MONUMENT TO SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
At Edinburgh 
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The Monumentto Sir Waler Scott. 


A monument, of which the preceding isa 
fine picture, was founded in Edinburgh, in 
the Spring of the year 1842, in memory of 
Sir Walter Scott. The site is on the south 
side of Prince's street, on a commanding 
eminence in the splendid New Town, among 
whose elegant structures, and from whiose 
numerous points of view, it will make a con- 
spicuous figure. The New Town is as cele- 
brated for its beauty and stricking picturesque 
effect, as Old Edinburgh, (Auld Reekie, that 
is, Old Smoky,) has ever been for its close 
and crooked streets, and the Inconveniences 
arising from the height and crowded con- 
dition of the dwellings. 


The monument is of the Gothic style, whose 
intricate urnaments, antique appearance, and 
religious and political associations, this cele- 
brated author has probably done more than 
any other to commend to public taste. On 
that account this order (or as it might with 
more propriety be called, this disorder) of 
architecture may be called upon to hold upa 
memorial of his superior literary superiority, 
in the capital of his country, and in the 
midst of scenes which he has rendered con- 
spicuous by his extraordinary pen. 


The height of the monument is to be one 
hundred and eighty feet. From its base nu- 
merous objects are in view, which are no less 
strongly assoviated with Scotch history than 
with his prose and poetry. Opposite stands 
the commanding eminence called David's 
Height. Beginning on the left, the following 
edifices are seen in the order mentioned. ‘The 
rear of the Roval Exchange, built in 1783; 
St. Giles’s Cathedral, founded in 866, and 
erected into a collegiate church in 1753. In 
building stood the old 
prison, so important in the civil wars: the 
Heart of Mid-Lothian, built in the period of 
the Reformation, in 1561. It no longer ex- 
ists, having been demolished in the year 
1817. This brings the eye of a spectator, 
standing at the point from which our view 
is takeu, up to the monument. 


front of the high 


On the right of itare seen, first, Victoria 
Assembly Hail, built in 1842; then the Cas- 
tle Parade, and the Duke of York’s monu- 
ment, erected in 1828, at the expense of the 
army. Last rises the strong and celebrated 
Castle of Edinburgh, on a tall, abrupt and 
precipice, 
important epochs of 


frowning connected with many 


history, in all the 
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changing periods which Scotland has passed 
through, since the early date of the founda- 
tion of this fortress, by the Saxon Prince Ld- 
wina, in the year 626. 

In the basement is a sitting statue of 
Walter Scott, in an apartment of considerable 
size, ojen on all sides, and large enough to af- 
ford a view of it to a number of spectators. 


Few writers ever rose so suddenly and so 
generally to popular favor as the author to 
whose honor this expensive monument has 
been founded. Being a man of pure morals, 
refined taste, and philanthropic dixposition. a 
Sincere admirer of what is beautiful and 
grand, both in the natural and in the moral 
world, he was received by the virtuous and 
discriminating of the public, with the greater 
pleasure, because of the contrast his writings 
presented to many of tnose of his misanthro- 
pic, vicious, and finally selfish and abandoned 
contemporary, Lord Byron. Some who at 
first anticipated many beneficial results, and 
no evil ones, to the public, and especially the 
young, from a general perusal of the writings 
of Sco:t, having long since changed their 
opinion; for they have had too palpable an 
influense in turning almost the whole atten- 
tion of the mass of readers to fictitious works. 
The dress ng up of historical events and per- 
sonages in the garbs of fancy, proves to have 
more than one bad tendency; and no man 
has shown more plainly than this celebrated 
author, the facility with which, in that mod2. 
the prejudices and discolored conceptions of 
a writer may be communicated to his admi- 
ring readers. 


One great evil naturally following the po- 
pularity of a writer of fictions, even of the 
least exceptionable kind, and of the purest 
intentions, is the preparation of the way for 
those of a different character. In every mind 
over which he gaius an ascendancy, in every 
heart in which he implants or cultivates his 
taste, he opens the way for successors to en- 
ter, With litle or no difficulty. He has bro- 
ken down and swept away the great barrier 
which our Maker seems to have butlt up in 
every mind—that is, a high regard for truth 
(when it is not our enemy) over what is false 
or unreal. ‘This a pears to be born with us’ 
but miseducation can lead us to prefer fiction. 

We are among those who never read or 
recommend anything except the truth; and 
we have made these remarks that our readers 
may know the objections to fictitious books 
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OBITUARY—WILLIAM C. WOODBRIDGE. 


Of this o!d and hig»ly valued personal triend, the 
newsof who-e death has recently arriveu, | perceive 
no less rersazonto fe ld up a sketch of hs lit, as an 
exampie, than in private 'O meditate on his worthy, 
to moura over bia lows, and to contemplate his gain 
in leaving a world in which he has kKnuwn an unusd. 
9| share of toil, sickness and pain. 


Mr. Woodbridge early devoted himself to a life of 
active benevoleice, having become, in youth, deeply 
and unchangeab y impressed with a sense of the dau- 
ties he owe! to his fellow men. arising out of the 
character be professed asa servart of God. Few 
men, Lthink, slave mide active benevolence the 
fixed ang regular business of lite in a greater de- 
geee, Aflerersduating at Va'e College, ({ believe 


but was prevented, hy constitutional il) heaith, trom 
devoting himself permaneatly to the nsinistry of the 
Gospel Svon after the instruction of the Deat and 
Dumb was commenced in America, he joined Mr. 
Gallaudet and M, Le Clere as a tellow tevcher tn 
the first instiution, in Harttord, Con,, and renderea 
great service inthe early stages of its operation.— 
From abou that time we date the commencement of 
his attention to the Improvement of education, in its 
different bra ches, t@ which he devoted his subse- 
quent life, almost without exception, so faras a dis- 
eased and feeb'e frame allowed him to engage in 
any busivess whatever. 


About that period we first heard him speak of his 
Views respecting the defects of the means and 
modes of education in use,and the ways in which 
they might be corrected, A better plan for teach- 
ipg geography particularly, engaged his attention, 
which he atierwards presented to the world in his 
first improved seiool geography, of which many 
educators have approved und whose outlines and 
much of whose coments*have been exteusively em- 
bodied in later works of tne game clasa. Of all those 
who have publi-hed geograph-es in th's country, he 
isthe ov'y auhor who hes devoted years to travel 
and study, in collecting the materials for publica- 
ton, W odbridge & Wiliard’s Geography, tor high- 
er justitutions, Was formed on a plap #!'mu'taneously 
devised by himsell, and Mrs. Emma Willard, found- 
ress of the Troy Senpary, unkiown to each other, 
‘The arrangement is scientific, in departments, cor- 
responding with that allerwards published, by Maite 
Brun and others, 


Twenty-five years ago this month,Mr Woodbridge 
firsi suited tor Europe, for the improvement of his 
health, m company with the writer of this notice ° 
and, ‘n the inte: vals ot a severe and depressing dvys- 
retic disorder, he displaved hig devot: nto the con- 
sci ntious and philanthropic Cour-e¢ which he atter- 
wards deliverately adopted in the spirit of a Mission- 
Ory, often dire cing covversa‘ion to subjects which 
he subsequently prosecuted to a preat degree, He 
ulsO was one of the first passengers then ku wa who 
ever alte mpted to practice religious services at sea, 
Among other of his experments that migot be men- 
toned, on crossing from Gibraitarto Algesiras, he 
o ce engaged a motiev company of Spaniaid-, Moors 
&e into an animated and imlerestipg conversation 
inthe language of natural signs, 

Atier remaining some time in Sicily durnng the re- 
vowiton, and travelling through lraly. amidst scenes 
of war and contusion, which prevaiied in J82!, he 
spent several months in the middle countries of Eu- 

/e. then and at several subsequent visits to ithe 
O' World, devoting bis time to tie collecting of m- 
formation on education, and especially materia's tor 
ibs geograpy, He tormed the acqguointance of many 
of toe Most Hterory, sclent fe ard phiianthropic men 
| Europe, whose respect he enjoyed; end he maue, 
toiflerent thines.Valuob'e Communic: tions to sever- 
‘| torrgn Magazines aud other pubiications, chiefly 
n topes connected with the Un ted Sates. With 
tis retorp from his firsttoreign trevels.we may dats 

commencement of (he operations for the im 
roVement«ft Common Schoo's in this country, For, 
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although he had before aroused much interest in 
Baron Fellenberg’s institution at Hotwyl, in Switz- 
erland. by the publication of a series ot letters writ- 
ten on the spot, and which contained almost every- 
thing that our countrvmen have ever read on that 
sulyject. no considerable attempt was made to pro- 
duce any general c > seperation for the benefit of com. 
mon education, until he made know, his plans and 
commenced his Overations. 


The American Annals of Education, which he 
conducted in Boston for a series of years. under many 
difficulties, abounded in facts and suggest ons of the 
sound+st kind; which were the ground work, as 
well as the exci'ing cause of the movements succes- 
sively made by the legis atures of different States, 
and the friends of education who gradually arose in 
all quarters of the country. The conventions of 
teachers and others, in counties and larger districts, 
owed tbe rpl-pnand first impu'ses in a great mea- 
sureto Mr, Woodbridge; as did the innumerable 
lyceums and other popular literary societies, He 
was one of the first to foresee opnortunities to act 
in Mass :chusetis forthe advantageous distribution of 
the money appropriated to the schoo's. and the most 
energetic in tabing measures tor that purpose, At 
every meeting heldtfor the p-omotion ot this favorite 
cause he was pereonally present, or represented by 
some valuable essay or oth r communieation,; and 
most of the enlightened ard liberal proposals offered 
came from him or received his ardent support. He 
wrote ihe first letter on p»pular education im music, 
and incited and aided Messrs, Mason & Ives to 
attempt the imtroduction of that important science 
and art on modern principles, Itis neediess to re- 


mark on the extent to which their example has since 
been tellowed, 


Mr, Woodbridge moved the first resolution, ever 
offered, recommending “ the study of the Bible asa 
classic.” Tre first Literary Convention in New 
York p!aced him at the head of a commutee on that 
subject, and he notonly drew up, but giatuitous!y 
published and wdely circulated the repert, which 
embraces, in amost distinct and forcib’e manner, 
the grand »rguments in favor of that object, in a 
style which bo Man canread without admiretron,— 
No writer beiore or since has exceeded 1; and in 
all the discussions which heve since taken place, it 
would be as diffenlt to discover any new thought or 
argument, aSt» point at apy other commencement 
of the steps which has led to them, 


W inle thus engaged, through years of ill health, 
end all the difficuities and ‘iscouvagement3 arising 
from very timited pecuniary means, Mr, Wood- 
bridge, not Only found strength to perform numerous 
journies, to Carry OD an eXt« Dsive correspou'ence, 
to hold innumerable iuterwews wih in'el.igept per- 
sous, «nd to devole money with a liberal hand for 
the pubi'c Lenent, but his heart and hond were ever 
open at the cailsof phiianthrophy, Yew men, it ts 
believed, have ever been more noble in giving, in 
proportion to their means, 


Yet, strange es it now appears, when, as the re- 
sult of hislong, erduous and disinterested exertions, 
public interest was excited, and tis p'ana were advpt- 
ed. «nd men ‘were called tor to evrry tnem in- 
to eflect, he was never fuund in an office wrha sa- 
lary ; but places of ail serte, created for the unprove- 
ment ant extension of commun education, were 
filed by men, whose taces were wholly strange to 
him and the small bend who had long labored in the 
parched field, who had gone to the war, and carried 
it through, “at theirown charges” But those who 
Value general resulis will not on this account, be dis- 
pose to depreciate the judicious, disinterysted and 
persevering labors of Mr, Woodbridge, We hope 
our readers will do justice to his memory, and that 
young men especialy, who read this brief memo'r, 
which we have hastily written, with many a 
meuratul recollection of a dear departed trend, will 
be encouraged to im tate au examp e, so full ot duty 


10 Ged and ilove to mai, 
—(NV. Y. Express) THEO, DWIGHT, Jr. 
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PUBLIC WINTER ENTERTAINMENT. 


Will some of our intelligent and public 
spirited readers ask themselves the question, 
whether they cannot make some arrange- 
ments, at the approach of the cold season, 
and the long winter evenings, tor the provi- 
sion of the rational enjoyment of their neigh: 
bors or townsmen? In years past many a 
pleasant and profitable evening party has 
been held among hills, valleys and plains, in 
different parts of the county, in hearing fain- 
iliar lectures on various subjects, sometimes 
illustrated by the exhibition of objects of dif- 
ferent kinds; in collecting books for public 
libraries, in distributing and reading them, or 
in listening to amicable discussions of well 
selected topics and of written communica- 
tions, signed or anonymous. 

When well ;lanned and conducted, such 
associations produce good effects, both mo- 

|, mtellectual, and social. T bey promote 
binaony and good neighborhood while they 
assist in the education of all, and guard from 
temptation those whose leisure time might 
be otherwise dangerous to their characier, 
habits, and prospects. It seems to bea plain 
duty for good persons to devise and pursue 
plans of this nature; and it is easy to invite 
meetings at the present time, and lay before 
them views like the following. 


Extracts froma Lecture to the Young. 


‘How gratifying is the sight, when the 

ty persons of a community associate, to 
devote their leisure hours to the improvement 

of their minds! How much credit it gives 
to their character, the good principles incul- 
cated by their parents and teachers; and how 
many favorable anucipations of the future! 

What ean cause more sincere regret to an 
experienced man—a well-wisher to his coun- 
try, than to find the youth around him deaf 
to remonsirances of private friendship and 
public virtue, hurrying on in the pursuit 
of folly and vice? ‘loo often have the best 
of our countrymen had to laments such me- 
lancholy symptoms of national decay, and to 
waste their good counsels and upright exam- 
ples on heedless throngs of scofling youth, 
passing down the slippery steep of speedy 
destruction. 

But how is the heart of the intelligent pa- 
triot encouraged, when he hears bursting 
from the throngs of gay and ardent vouth the 
cry: ‘ Which is the road to learning? Who 
will show us the gate of knowledge ? 
Many, my young friends, are the good and 
the virtuous around vou. Many are ready to 
assist those who desire to learn. 

I appear before you in their name, to say 
to the young persons who may enlist in this 
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commendable eareer, your enterprize is hon- 
orable, your views are enlighieneJ, yorr ob- 
jects are valuable, your success is certain, if 
your efforts be but well directed, and your 
perseverance sure. 

It is easy to show how every good citizen, 
every member of every large and small 
community in our country, is interested in the 
intellectual and moral improveinent of every 
other, and especially of the young. What 
renders property and life secure? Our coun- 
trymen must be intelligent enough to distin- 
cuish the right from the wrong, as well as 
virtuous enough to prefer the one to the other. 
Why are some parts of our country subject 
to crimes and disorders, while others are 
tranquil and safe? Why donot all our citi- 
izens think and feel more alike, co-operate 
more heartily for the common good, and bet- 
ter understand than manv do, that this is also 
the highest private interest ¢ 

In forming the plan of a popular literary 
association, a little precaution is necessary. 
Experience has plainly taught two things, 
through the history of the hundreds of such 
societies as have risen in our country at dil- 
ferent times. 

Ist. That provision should be made for 
the employment of all. Every member 
should have some duty assigned him, and 
some opportunity to occupy his mind and to 
stimulate him to exertion. 

UMhen the society is large, let sections or 
departments, or committees hold separate 
meetings weekly, or at some other convenient 
periods, and pursue such diflerent studies or 
exercises as they may prefer ; and report the 
results at stated general meetings. 

2d. Let ihe operations by B® means be con- 
fined to one subjeci or form. Many a mere 
debating or lecture club has soon d clined, 
and then there has been no way of saving it 
from dissolution. Some have ceased alter an 
expenditure of $1,000, 10,000, or 100,000; 
and others, now no more, live in the branches 
or scions Which have sprung from them. 

Every person within the hearing of my 
voice, I trust, approves of the objects and 
designs which have called us together. Ev- 
ery one, I hope, feels convinced, that the pure 
suit of knowledge is honorable, that 11s pos- 
session is Valuable; yet, let me assure him, 
that its value surpasses his power to estimate 
it, and none can expect to value it in any ad- 
equate degree, until he has it in his posses- 
sion. 





Weather in Vermont.— lhe weather has 
been remarkably mild and pleasant here this 
season. One of our neighbors picked about 
a pintof red raspberries, last week. Straw- 
berries were also in bloom last week. But 
Sunday night the weather caught a chill; 
and yesterday morning the snow was near an 
inch deep in the streets, and it stormed se- 
verely ill about 10 o’clock, A.M. ‘1 he tops 
of the Mountains have been a litthe white 
with snow once or twice before, this fall.— 
Bennington Gaz. 11th November. 
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MISCELLAN EQUS 


Curtiov 7s.— Among the pageants at the 
coronation of Queen Mary, in 1553, was 
the following singular fact, related by Hol- 
linshed : 

“Then there was one Peter, a Dutch- 
man, that stood on the weathercoke of Paul’s 
steeple, (London.) holding a streamer in his 
hand of five yards long, and wav ing thereof, 
stood sometimes on the one foot and shcoke 
the other, and then kneeled on his knees to 
the ereat marvel of all people—He had 
made two scaffolds under him, one above 
the crosse, having torches and streamers 
set on it, and another over the ball of the 
crosse, likewise set with streamers and 
torches, which could nct burne, the wind was 
so great. The said Peter had sixteen 
po! uuds thirteen shillings given him by the 
Citie for his costes and paines, and for all 
his stuffe.”’ 











Orv Brsre.—A perfect copy of the first 
edition of the English Bibie, printed by 
Miles Coverdale in 1535, was recently dis- 
covered in the bottom of an old oak chest, 
at Holkham Hall, England. the seat of the 
Earl of Leicester. There are numerous 
imperfect copies of this edition in existence, 
two being deposited in the library of the 
British Museum. one in the Bodleian li brary, 
and one in the Cambridge University li- 
rn ‘y—but it is believed this is the only 
perfect copy in existence.—Con. Courant. 





Rare Booxs.—A sale by auction took 
place a few weeks since in London, of a 
portion of the library of a nobleman, con- 
sisting of many rare and curious books. 
The sale excited an unusual degree of in- 
terest in consequence of there being includ. 
ed inthe sale one of the most splendid mis- 
sals extant, with other books of costly va- 
lue, entitled, Offictum Christiferea Virginis 
Mari@ secundum legem Ecclesiae Paris- 
lensis, a manuscript of the 16th century, in 
vellum. ‘This most beautiful volume is 
written in Roman characters, the paintings 
being most exquisitely finished, ‘and the 
borders ornamented in the best style, with 
the devices and the mottoes of the family 
for whom it was executed. This biyou 
formerly belonged to Mr. Edwards, and was 
by far the most elegant and de licate of the 
itluminated offices he was ever able to pro- 
cure. Dr. Dildin has given a very ela- 
borate description of it, which is also no- 
ticed by Decameron, vol. L., p. 180 1, as 
matchless. The bidding was very spirited, 
and eventually it was knocked down for 
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£135 to Mr. Rodd as was understood, for 
the British Museum. The Pentateuch 
(Tindal’s a newly corrected and 
amended by W. 'I’., the last leaf inlaid, but 
a very fine cae with plates, 1534, ex- 
tremely rare, sold for the large sum of 
£121. The Psalter, translated into Eng- 
lish metre by Archbishop Parker, very 
rare, imprinted by J. Day, 1557, sold for 
201. The New Testament, in Englyshe 
and in Latin of Erasmus, imprinted by W. 
Powell, 1549, sold for 401. The sale last- 


ed three days, and realized a large sum of 
money. 





American Tea.—It appears from the 
Southern Planter that a successful attempt 
has been made in Virginia to cultivate the 
Chinese tea plant. Mr. N. Puckett, who 
has given considerable attention to the sub- 
ject, is to have specimens of his tea at the 
Henrico agricultural fair, in November. 
We make the following extracts from Mr. 
P’s letter concerning it: 

The rolling of the leaf into the form in 
which it is brought from China, is wholly 
unnecessary, but, if it is desired, you have 
only to take the leaf after it is cleared of 
the stalk and partly dried, and, placing it 
between your finger and thumb, give it a 
tight squeeze. 

Once in seed never out. Afier you have 
once sown the tea seed you will never lack 
for plants; for, manage as you will, more 
seed will always fall upon the around than 
would be necessary for any plant bed ; they 
will be in the ground all the wiater, and 
come up with every rain during the next 
summer, and you may either ‘transplant 
them, or you may thin them out into rows at 
the proper distance. ‘Thus, notwithstand- 
iny the dryness of the season, I have now 
volunteer plants in the greatest profusion and 
of the finest quality. 

| assure you, sir, there is no resson in the 
world why the farmers and gardeners in the 
Southern States should not grow their own 
tea, and grace their tables w ith this delight- 
ful beverage, infinitely more pure and 
wholesome than can be obtained from the 


unknown adulterated stuff that comes from 
abroad. 





Since the great flood in ‘e. Mississippi, 
last year, several kinds of fis h, before un- 
known to the vicinity of St. ‘Louis, are 
caught in great abundance in the river and 
the small streams running into it. One kind 
isa very handsome fish, with bright silve Ty 
sides, reddish colored back. flat and Lroad, 
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resembling in shape the salt-water shad ; 
for want of a better name the fishermen call 
them flounders. Another kind resembles 
in appearance the pike, but is smaller and 
more delicate in its proportions, with a 
brownish circle or ring round is body near 
the gills; these are called ringed sturgeon. 
Botn are excellent fish. The latter is free 
from and the former full of small wiry 
bones. Herring, precisely like those of 
Cape Fear, have also made their appear- 
ance in the waters at St. Louis. They run 
in shoals, and are easily taken with hook 
orseine. Shrimps are now caught in the 
small necks and streams near that city, 
with the seine, by bushels. 





Diamonps.—While at Gainsville last 
week, we were shown two diamonds (one 
weighing, we believe, 3; and the other 33 
carats,) which were found in a gold mine 
belonging to Doctor Banks. Wealso saw 
amore valuable Diamond found some time 
since, and which, having been cut in the 
form of a brilliant, and handsomely set in a 
breast-pin, is in possession of Doctor Daniell. 
We learn that the Geological formation of 
much of Hall county, is favorable for find- 
ing these gems.—Athens (Ga.) Banner. 


ee ee - oe 


Patrick's Cotr.—A gentleman who 
favors us with some reminiscences respect- 
ing the early settlement of this place—for- 
merly old Derryfield, N. H.—relates the 
follow ing anecdote : 

« When my grandfather resided at Goff- 
stown and Derryfield, then settled by the 
[rish, he hired a wild sort of an Irishman to 
work on his farm. One day, soon afier his 
arrival, he to!d him to take a bridle and go 
out in the field aud catch the black colt. 
‘Don’t come back without him,’ said the 
old gentleman. Patrick started and was 
gone some time, but at last returned minus 
the bridle, with his face and hands badly 
scratched. as il he had received rough treat- 
ment. ‘Why Patrick, what is the, matter, 
what in the. name of wonder ails you ?’ 
‘An’ faith, isn’t it me, yer honor, that nev- 
er catch the ould black coult again? bad 
luck to him. An’ didn’t he all but scratch 
me eyes outo’ my head? An’ faith as true 
as me head’s me own, I had to climb up a 
tree aftber the coult? ‘Climb atree after 
him? Norserse! Where is the beast ?’ 
‘An’ it’s tied to the tree, he is, to be sure, 
yer honor.” Weall followed Patrick to the 
spot to get asolntion of the difficulty, and on 
reaching the field, we found, to our no small 
amusement, that he had been chasing a 
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young black bear, which he had succeeded 
in catching after a great deal of rough 
usage on both sid: s, and actually tied it with 
the bridle to an old tree. Bruin was kept 
for a long while, and was ever after known 
is * Patrick’s colt.’”—Manchester Ameri- 
can. 





In Greece it was the custom at meals for 
the two sexes always to eat separately. 





Forests of standing trees have been dis- 
covered in Yorkshire, England and in Ireland, 
imbedded in stone. 





A Sabbath cay’s journey was about two- 
thirds of a mile, 





TO THE DARKLINGS. 

(Translated from a German poem in a little 
anonymous collection entitled Ronge-lieder, 
that is lo say, songs composed with refer- 
ence to the Ronge movement. ‘They are 
much in the style of Herwegh’s productions, 
displaying fire and energy rather than po- 
etical beauty, and it is perhaps from Her- 
wegh they emanate. The German title 
to the following poem is “Die Finster- 
linge.””} 


On the throne of sacred justice brutal might again to 
reur. 

And to to:ce the whole creation a vile slavish form to 
wear, 

And the sky with clouds to cover, when the sun is 
glad and bright, 

And to bury ev'ry nation in its old and deadly night ;— 


And the youthful Easter morning, in its majesty sub- 
lime, 

With the impious blade to scratch out from the al- 
manack of time; 

In the very bud to stifle revelations as they rise, 

Truih to overload with curses—bonor to besiow on 
lies j— 


And to shriek throughout creation, yelling “ Back- 
wards! ’—word profane, * 

And by form and rule to slaughter what the mind's ex- 
er ions gain; 

Aud the hand on culture’s dial to turn back, and check 
the tone 

Of the silver bel of freedom, when it scarce has 
sounded One; 


And a code of laws to fashion, treating man but as a 
thing, 

Which, as despots, they encompass with oppression’s 
ion ring— 

Yes, a coce that makes the freeman a machine and 
nothing more, 

And deprives the sait of savour, and forbids the mind 
lo soar ; 


Tis for this the Jesuits labour—’tis for this the dark- 
lings plan, 

Who sen impious game are playing with the holy mind 
of men: 

But, ve brave and skilful miners, in your gloomy 
vaul's beware, 

Lest your own dread mines, exploding, hurl you 
thund’ting through the air, 





* Und das ungeheure “ Rickwarts” hin- 
zusachzen durch die Welt. 
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Singular Phenomenon in a Speech.—An 
officer of artillery was seized with paralysis 
of the tongue, hands, and feet, in conse- 
quence of violent cold. Dr. Hertz thus de- 
scribes his state—** [ found him so much re 
covered as to have the complete use of his 
feet; his hands also were stronger; but in 
regard to his speech, the following very re- 
markable circumstance was to be observed. 
He wasable to articulate distinctly any words 
which either occurred to him spontaneonsly, 
or when they were slowly and loudly re- 
peated to him. He strenuously exerted him- 
self :o speak, but an unintelligible kind of 
murmur was*all that could be heard. The 
effort he made was violent, and terminated in 
adeep sgh. On the other hand, he could 
read aloud with facility. If a book or any 
written paper was held before his eyes, he 
read so quickly and distinct that it was im- 
possible to observe that there was the slight- 
est fault in his organs of speech; but if the 
book or paper was withdrawn, he was then 
totally incapable of pronouncing one of the 
words which he had read the instant before. 
| tried this experiment with him repeatedly, 
not only in the presence of his wife. but 
many other people. The effect was unl- 
formly the same.”"—Vide Crichton’s work, 
2nd. volume, p. 8). 





Discovery of a mine of Diamonds—The 
French Consul at Bahia has addressed a 
report to the Minister of Foreign Affairs at 
home, announcing-the discovery, at th: 
distance of 80 leagues from that capital, of 
an abundant mine of diamonds—a source: 
of incalculable wealth to the province. [| 
lies in a desert place, uninhabited, and 
scarcely accessible. and was disoovered by 
mere accident. The head of a rich En. 
elish company has already exported, it is 
ssid, nearly $205,000 worth of iis produce; 
anl, as the working of the mine is left to 
any one who will, there is a race at present 
fxr its treasures. Eight or nine thousand 
emi-rant:, fromall parts of Brazil have al. 
ready pitched their tents on the savage and 
unwholesoime spot, and to the inhabi‘ants of 
a crowded European state, the verv thought 
of a j well mine to be ransacked at plea- 
sure—diamonds to be had forthe fetching - 
isa temptation like'y, we should think, to 
attract adventurers, even if the Upas tree 
suod In the way.— Athenenm. 





A Smart Doc.—A man down: East had 
beeu exceedingly annoyed by wolves, which 
desiroved his sheep. In the course of ume 
a dog fancier offered to se!l hima dog. A 
very no‘'abie dog he was, too. The cata- 
logue of his merits was a very long one— 
there was not a dog virtue in the catalogue 
for which he was not distnguished—but if 
there was any one thing in which he particu- 
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larly excelled, it was his prowess as a wolf 
hunter.—This was touching our friend on 
the right spot. The bargain was closed, and 
he only waited an opportunity to test his 
merits.—At length there came a light snow. 
just the kind of a snow for wolf-hunting, and 
he took his dog and gun and sallied out. He 
soon crossed the track of a ‘ varmint’—the dog 
took the scent and bounded off in pursuit. 
On followed our friend, up hili and down 
dale, “thorough brush and thorough brier,” 
for two hours, when he came across a Yan- 
kee chopping wood and the following satis- 
factory dialogue took place: 

“Did you see a wolf and a dog pass by 
here ?” 

‘¢ Well, I guess I did.” 

‘‘ How long ago ?” 

“ Well, | guess about half an hour.” 

‘“* How was it with ’em 2?” 

“Well, just abeout nip and tuck—but the 
dog had the advantage, for he was a /eetle 
ahead.” —Nashua Telegraph. 


Hems Wantep.—A Mr. Bradley Pease 
died some months since in Louisiana, leav- 
ing about $4000, for which there is no 
claimant. He ts said tohave been from Ver- 
mont, and has a sister living near Lake 
Champlain. If the heirs don’t get the money 
the State will. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


The ‘ Scholar’s Figure Book” and the 
“ Scholar’s Camtal Book, by a Teacher,” are 
neat, cheap and useful copy-bouks, which we 
can recommend, alter expe ience in the fam- 
ily, for the use of children learning to write 
with either pen or pencil. A page of copy 
is laid under a blank page, and ihe pupil tra- 
ces with a pen or pencil. This is one of the 
modes of practice which are important in ac- 
quiring the art of writing. Children are at 
once amused and instructed by them. The 
author of this very convenient form of apply- 
ing it, we know, and he is an old and excel- 
lint teacher. These books are published by 
Mr. E. French, of this city. 

The ‘* New York Farmer and Mechanic’”’ 
is a valuable weekly paper, published at 
Clinton Hall, and edited by Samuel Fleet, 
whose practicable agricultural science and 
skill are well known. Such useful matter as 
this publication contains, We consider it a duty 
lo recommend. 





Reccipt No. 2 of the Cook of the late Sir 
Joseph Banks :—Mr. Henry Osborne. 





NOTTINGHAM PUDDING. 


Peel six good apples: take out the cores 
with the point of a small knife, (or an apple- 
corer if you have «ne,) but be sure to leave 
the apples whole; fill up where you took the 
corer from with sugar; place them in a pie- 
dish, and pour over them a nice light batter 
prepared as batter for pudding, and bake an 
hour in a moderate oven. 
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“Mr. Dwicnut—By publishing the follow- 
ing lines you will gratify many of the friends 
of Mr. Bacon, who may not have seen them 
in the Litehtield (Con.) paper, in which they 
were originally published. They were sent 
anonymously, but are supposed io have been 
wriiten by a lady, whose diffidence of her 
own uncommon talents prevented her affixing 
her name toa dirge which does them so 
much credit. That the subject deserved all 
ils praise, no one who knew him will ques- 
ion.’ 


On the death of E. Champion Bacon, of 
Litchfield, Connecueut, who died in Se- 
ville, Spain. 


Add to the list another, 
Gone to the silent dead ; 
Mourn for a son and brother, 

For a noble spirit fled. 


Look on that grief-bow’d father, 
That mother wild with woe; 

On a brother’s silent anguish 
For a cherish’d one laid low. 


In the midst of life and promise, 
He strove with death in vain ; 
For the shatt was sped which laid him 
low 
’Neath the sunny skies of Spain. 


What, tho’ no friend stood watcning 
Beside his dying bed; 

His slightest whisper catching 
Betore the spirit fled ? 


What, tho’ his grave is lowly, 
In lands beyond the sea ? 
The spot to us is holy, 
And evermore shall be. 


The murm’ring of the rivet 
Shail be his reguiem: 
The storied Guadelquiver, 
With its “low, perpetual hymn.” 


And the stars, that know no country, 
Bend o’er his grave at night; 

And only cease their vigils 
With the dawning of the light. 


A pale, pure moonbeam lingers, 
Lovingly round the spot; 

Like soit caressing fingers, 
‘That would not be forgot. 


And the sun, that lights us daily, 
Shines on the emerald sod, 

That shrouds his manly features, 
Till he awakes with God. 


Swect flowers shall spring above him, 
And, clustering round his tomb, 

Shall image those who lov’d him, 
And who mourn his early doom. 
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He was noble in his beauty, 
And n- ble in his mind; 

With talents of the rarest worth, 
And intellect refined. 


And in hearts whose love is worship, 
His name shall ever be 
Twin'd with the thought of home and 
heaven, 
Deep in our memory. 





From Mitchsll s * Notes from over Sea.” 
NAP L. ES. 


This government, besides other forms of 
oppressive taxation, assumes to itself various 
monopolies. ‘lhe impost on salt is spoken of 
as particularly vexatious—not as being simply 
more exorbitant than any other, nor because 
salt is one of the commonest necessaries of 
life, and not a luxury; but because of cir- 
cumstances which give it a more odious ap- 
pearance of arbitrary power. There are 
within the kingdom, beds of salt a little be- 
low the surface, and easily accessible; there 
are streams of salt-water which deposit it 
upon their banks; and the sea, on all sides, 
in this hot climate incrusts the shore with it, 
Salt ought, theiefore, to be cheap. I am 
told the duty on it is three dollars a bushel. 
And to prevent injury to this species of the 
royal revenue, the people are prohibited from 
taking water from the sea, lest they should 
evaporate it in pans. Guards are stationed 
along the coast to eniorce this interdict. To 
take a pail of water from the sea to your 
dwelling would be smuggling. Of course the 
poor can have no salt. 


Avother royal monopoly is snow. Jt is 
collected and deposited in a natural ice-house 
on the top of St. Angelo, a neighboring moun- 
tain, and in summer brought to market. 
Some ice having formed during a winter night 
in Naples, the people began to collect it, tak- 
ing up pieces of it in their hands, more from 
curiosity than as a luxury, when the police 
interfered and put an end tosuch an encroach- 
ment on the king’s right. ‘The ice and snow 
are his, and are not to be used tribute free, | 
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The 14th of January, on an average of | 


years is the coldest day in the year. 
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